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4h 


rHE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 


} 


public suggestion, so 

ble to learn, of such an organi 

» College Entrance Examination 
ide by President Eliot in 1877, 

a was later mentioned by him 


, 
dresses. 


It seems, however, to 

n regarded as visionary and not as 

racticable and worthy of serious 
n 

1895-96 the School- 

New York 


active can 


r of 
Association of and 
nducted an paign 
the then existing lack of 


n college entrance require- 


n the course of that campaign 
iot was invited to address the 
Speaking before it in Febru- 
said: 

need to secure a uniform standar 
by subject is an examining bi 

et for a large number 
ng through agents 
tions all 

ng held, 

-onveniently 


road centers, 


e@ repres¢ 


The ; 


eandidate; 


results shoul 


education, 


ject for every and 
be accepted and used by any eoll 
chool in the country, just as 


ol chose. The different colleges 


diy use the results in different 


llege demanding more subjects 
an another, or a better record on 
a different selection 
» actual record of each candid: 
the board, taken 


wherever it should be presented. 


would be 


SOCIETY 


In the discussion 
President Seth 


} 
aress 


said: 


There were also pr 
Nic] Olas Murray 
several school 

active part in the 

ministration of the bo: 
these were Julius Sacl 

much for secondary educat! 
try, and the brilliant 


ana 


oswell. 


mired 
seed 80) 
soil 

Four years lat 
at a meeting of the Assi 
and Preparatory Schools 
States and Maryland held 
Butler read a paper in wl 
in considerable detail 


entrance examination 


many colleges as were wil 


the The int 
gard to Dr. Butler’s 


scheme erest 


as he outlined it has 
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aadministratlor 


ements were 


There 
ressors 
ssoclation epared the 
Mareh these 
id final 
f revision cons 
examiners and the 
epresenta- tives of secondary schools 
led plan In June, 1901, the fir 
1 com were held at sixty-seven 
vas chairman ted States and two in 
hundred and seventy-three cai 
sented themselves at these 
ters, and the examunat! 
without hi 
ion books were sent 
New York U York, where they were 
Swarthmore Col- DY thirty nine readers assem 
University of Penn-_ bia University, the reports bi 
Vassar College. The repre- the candidates, except those 
he Women’s College of Balti- Coast and in Europe, withh 
1} absent There were the close of the examinat 
llowing representatives The results of the first exa1 
yndary schools chosen by the Asso- on the whole distinctly sat 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools examination in chemistry pr 
Middle States and Maryland: Julius and in general the examuinat 
Goodwin, W. B varded as hard and the mar 
Wilson Fa severe, but on the whole the « 
Columbia, were recognized as better ar 
Thomas, : as fairer than in those co1 
and Nichol: individual colleges. The 


secretary. aminations were not too eas\ 


Murray Butler, 
Lehigh University, Washing a ‘f- leges confidence that standards 


ferson College and Western be lowered. and the schools 


Pennsylvania soon joined the board and _ with the system and with 
representatives Barnard Col- procedure From that time 
University and New York been a steady growth of cont 
It 


ippointed 


lege, Columbia 
University voted to give up their own ex-_ spirit, methods and results 


aminations and to use only those of the work 
board. Most of the leading colleges of the The growth of the board’s 
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m fifteen 
en representatives 
of five 
‘rs have grown to twenty, 
examination centers 
sed to three hundred and 
number of cand 
} to ap] 
nine readers en 
apers, more than 


teacners assembied 


and distributing 


from time 

have been maintained with 
il alteration. Too much credit 
riven to Dr tler for the 
which he planned the com- 
to Professor Fiske, who 

n as secretary in 1e second 
hboard’s existence, for the ad- 
tact and skill with which he 
the problems arising in con 


the phenomenal growth of the 


irse of twenty 

wo notable developments 
rganization of the board. 

the outset that the board should 


responsibility for the formula- 


tement of requirements in 


which examinations are held 

was that the formulation of re in 1910 
should be done by the authori- ratings 
es interested in particular sub- hundre 


; the American Historical Asso- 
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read 


SO 


complan 
Ss, as We I] 


Its tune 


data, and to make 


on papers 
sug 
accuracy 


] 
ana 


marking the ex 
When some di 


its poliey 


1e 


hie to time et 


diseuss methods ot unity 


Ving the plioved 


metho em 


and of the readers 


geroups, 


ubject to diseuss problems 


basis, 


mechanical 


ease endeavor to do exact justice. 


means that, if a mistake has been made in 


an examination or if it has proved too long 


or too severe, the readers are not neces 


sarily to mark on an exact mathematical 
basis, but from a study of the book to judge 
whether a candidate is prepared to under- 


take college work and to mark accordingly. 


ana 


fficulty has 


been to 
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factory to endea\ 


+ 
oO sf 


in motion 
he diffieulty. 

] 

SK, 


that 


S mpl ta 


pears an @Xa 


too tong, too easy or too di 


Cases the proble mM has prove (j 


and has ealled 


si 
Sel 


tor 


ies of years and even 


of special commissions. 
ith tiv 


W 


} 
consiaera 


there is : 


ganization 


the ¢ x pt rimental s 


may not prove 

there was established a 
types of examinations 
Iter a 


ranged for the prepara 


protongea 


papers in algebra and histor) 


given to the pupils in cert 
before the board examinat 
sults correlated with the m: 
the the 


same 


pupils in 


work and in the board exa1 
results have been sufficient 
warrant carrying the expel 
ther, 


type 


and last June questo 


were inserted in s 


papers. This was done, 


1 the 


the eandidates were protec 


"? 
ailt 


way, marking was s 
—- ; ; 
made the victims of a poss 


No definite cor 


been reached as to whether 


experiment. 


examination may eventually 


whole or in part, the old, 


the experiment are extreme]; 


and may produce far-reachi 


The 


remarkable growth 


( 


the 


but +} 
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ns went 
in the main 
two points, however, th ha j ‘ehensive ¢ 
al d marked advance. T) , establis} ed and 
when Harvard, Yale an having been arrange 
multaneously gave up their chinery was needed whet 
ons and turned all their can- colleges decided to chang 
1dmission over to the board cate to the examination 
in 1919, when Vassar, sion. All that was needed 
nt Holyoke and Wellesley, by of the machine to handle t 
eement, gave up the certificate involved, and without friction or distur 
idmission and sent their hun- ance the board examined some two thousand 
andidates to join the already more candidates than in the 
ks. When the board was organized 
imstanees in connection with the planned that the f th 
ction were decidedly interest- should meet the expense of operation, and 
ird was making considerable use it was felt that $5 per eandidate would be 
so-called ‘‘new plan’’ of admission — sufficient for this purpose. T! 
e use of comprehensive exami- possible in the early years | 
rinceton had made a beginning Columbia University gave the board a | 
same plan, and Yale was consider- without cost, and that, from the 
three colleges came to the board in the work, many were ready 
estion whether if they gave up board as supervisors, examiners 
examinations the board would set ers for a remuneration th: 
ensive papers and would also estab- quate for the labor involve d 
mber examinations. The board grew it became imperativ 


rely ready to undertake the hold- home of its own, and first 
‘comprehensive examinations, but rented and then a sec 
it that the holding of Sept mber its records and staff 
vas not practicable, as the’ that, if the board was 
iid not be made available ficiently as possible, 
enough for the use of the col- aminers and readers 
as finally agreed that the board least approximately 
pare papers for use in September, of the war the wl 
es themselves conducting the ex- material and services of 
Ss and marking the books. As revised, and the board 
minations had to be held simul- out more tha receive 


the three colleges concerned had annual deficit that would bee 


+ 


they would open on the same more its business increas 
one familiar with the academic ation one of the larg 
inifested in a conservative insti- it an annual subvent 

ll realize what a struggle must years decided to dise 


on before institutional individu- ground that there was no 
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lv, th l Was 1 sed bi ICeeSS]' and of action 


coraingty, ; 
stages until it has reached $10. This has seemed impossibl In short 
proved to be sufficient t t the necessary much to say that the Colk 
surplus. amination Board 
example of ed 
this country has vet seen 
The second econelusion IS 
to improve board is performing a most 
to American education 
As an Instance ot its purpo proa maintaining standards of 
and improve its service it Is wor g work of our secondary scl 
ards of admission for our coll 
system of admission left the 
making arrang standards to the individua 
ments to hold psychological examinations or _ this led to a chaotic 
intelligence tests next June. These will be of admission by cel 


at all examination centers, and may surement of attainment ma 


be taken by all eandidates without addi- ment of the individual school 


tional charge. ence confirms the manifest « 
This article has been prepared as a his- course. Whether a written « 

torical sketch of a notable institution and is itself is an adequate measure « 

not intended to be in any sense a eulogy or may be an open question, but 


14 


a defense. I trust that I shall be pardoned, question whatever that it does 
however, if in closing I state briefly certain nite standard, and when it is su 
conclusions that have been foreed on me _ as it always should be, by 
from an intimate acquaintance with the record, it gives a basis for 
work of the board throughout its history’ date’s fitness for college w« 
and from a continuing study of its afforded by the unsupported st 
operations. a school. There might be ser 
The first is that the board has proved a_ if these standards were decreed 
most effective instrument in securing ¢ trary authority, but, 
operative action of eolleges, sehools and in- out, the board does not act in 
dividuals. Perhaps it may not claim eredit It is simply the instrument 
for inducing eolleges like Harvard, Yale cooperative judgment of eat 
and Princeton and the four women’s col- representative teachers. 
leges to forget their individual preferences And the third conclusion 
and to act together for the common good, the board is conservative, wh 
but it at least afforded the oeeasion for such stability and avoids sudden 
a happy occurrence. There is no question, changes, it is also forward-l 
however, that the board is entitled to high constantly studying its ow! 
eredit for assembling each year groups of ready to make changes as ! 
representative college and school teachers are proved to be desirable. It 
who act together in framing requirements, this: characteristic, as well as | 


] 


in preparing papers and in judging the re- notable achievements in the 
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ts existence, that we look for 
ure with hope and confidence. 


WILSON FARRAND 


A PROJECT IN SCHOOL CIVICS 


>} » 
Classes 


Number 
into 


the 


School 


ist two years, 
gerade in 
. ty, have been formed 
tary organizations, with a duly 
resident and other officers In 
ss organizations, considerable prog- 
been made in teaching through 
rience the basic practices un- 
Parlia- 


defined as a 


parliamentary procedure. 

‘ocedure may be 
number of people may 
n getting along together toward 
plishment of a definite social aim. 
organizations 


class 


of these 


question that a valuable con- 


n has been made toward a realiza- 


ne of the broader educational 
of the school. 
ptember, 1923, a centralized organ- 
was formed, composed of the presi- 
f the various organized class groups. 
ntralized body has been called the 
senate. Pupils who at the time they 
the school senate are in the 7A class 
nd continue their membership until 
the 


vhile their office as class president 


graduate from school, though 
re. Such an arrangement permits 
iter part of the membership to re- 


The 


officers; and to be 


constant from year to year. 


elects its own 
en president of the school senate is the 
est honor that a member of the school 
ve 
regular meetings of the senate are 


KIV, in school hours. The sessions 


ibout thirty minutes in which most 
ime is taken up with the reports of 
and with 


standing committees 


the action growing 


deal of the work of 


therefore, through the stand 

These are the eco 

committee on sch 

mittee on law and 

consists of five members 
The committee 

managerial oversigh 

It makes recommend 


concerning eligible 


ilso coneerning 
i As¢ 


addition it 
suits and baseball equ 


»-among members of 
member of a team 


school service 


The committee on 
the 


discharge 


the principal in 
minor details that have to do with the ad- 


ministration of the school. This committee 


has general oversight of monitors, other 


than those in the school patrol There is 


a chief supply monitor, two assistant sup 
The 
monitors are not members of the senate but 


are appointed by it upon the recommenda- 


clerks. 


ply monitors and two supply 


tion of the committee. 


The committee also conducts a lost and 


Two girls are seated at a 


found bureau. 
table in the hall near the principal’s office 
for about ten minutes before the beginning 
of the afternoon session, and also for a few 
close , 


minutes following the 


These girls receive whatever 


been found about the school, register 


whatever lost articles are re] Lost 


and found articles are then vertised on 


the various bulletin boards throughout the 
Oceasionally questions concerning 


the bureau are brought before the 


school. 


senate 


by the chairman of the school service com- 


mittee. As a case in point, consideration 


was given recently as to disposition 


should be made of a quantity of articles 


that had been found and not claimed 
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A } Ng . + 
1S berlore inailcater 


this committee are 


lar meetings of the sena 


Oo tne approval of that 


All the foregoing is pr 


+ ~ +} } ] 
scription OL the scnooil sena 
i 


ings. ‘To many it is apparent 
involves no small amount of 
sponsibility upon the part of 
pupils, and the whole scheme 


reason, if for no other, eall for 


merely determines : Oe 
One great objective which 


school have 
school must é is that ¢ 


who are , ‘ aa 
pupils to live together. The 

is simply a project that contrib 
vo ty ‘ss of infractio thi . : : 
\ ype nitra ons h it thing toward this objective 


t 


come before the committee. These are: ets, it involves real experie1 
first, violations against the traffic rules of no make-believe in the school ser 
the school; and, second, cases of misbe- neither a junior republic nor a si 
havior in a elass-room during the time the It is a project in which certain | 
regular teacher is absent from school, in- the school actually take part in 
eluding the time that a substitute teacher jing certain features of the schox 
is in charge. The committee has no rela- In this, real social and civie exper 
tion whatever to class-room discipline when given. 
the regular teacher is present. In these real experiences eert 
The law and order committee meets once involved in parliamentary pr 
a week, or oftener, according to the number’ brought out. These ideals are 
of cases brought before it. No case comes tal in American social and civic | 
before the committee unless a definite of them can be mentioned 
charge is made. In all traffie violations in our dealings with one anot] 
this is done by one of the patrol monitors. ity must be given for the « 
The aceused is given his chance to answer honest differences in opinion, 
to the charge and to bring before the com- sions and debates and quibbling 
mittee whatever witnesses he may desire. on forever. A decision must be 
[In the case of a breach of conduct in a_ once that decision is made by the 
elass-room during a teacher’s absence, the the will of the majority must obt 
charge is usually made by some officer of grammar grade children, of cours 
the class, or it may be made by the princi- a matter much more easily expr 
pal. The latter is usually the case when- realized, but the school senate is 
ever a pupil has been sent from class by a_ which affords actual experience 1 
substitute teacher. In all its hearings, of thing. 
after listening to the case at hand, the com- In any organized social grou} 
mittee reaches a decision by a ballot vote tion must be made between the 
as to whether the evidence presented against ganization and the personnel of 
che defendant warrants his case being left It is a low ideal when one or mor 
in the hands of the principal or whether he drop out of an organization be 
should be given ‘‘another chance.’’ are not satisfied with the offi 
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For the sake of the organ- 

» officers must be supported 

as their successors are duly 

Here, again, is an ideal difficult 

ith children, especially when it 

violated in adult life, but, 

is believed, the school senate is 

involving real experience in the 
hand. 

erits here claimed for the school 

uuld of course prevail with any 

guided pupil organization, but 

| senate is an agency which works 

and aftects the whole school. or 


that part of the school which is 


nted in the senate. There is the pos- 


that the ideals developed in the cen- 
group will earry back to the class 
itlons. 
er, the various claims made for 
te apply almost as much to the com- 
of the senate. Each committee 
presided over by the chairman 
lutions entering into the final re- 
the committee are introduced and 


through aecording to the usual par- 


tary procedure. 


ever the law and order committee 
judiciary capacity it is virtually 


ol court. Here is a project, in- 


ng a real experience, where certain 


that must underlie all court-room 
ire are exemplified. For instance, 


te charge must be brought against 


fendant. In many ceases this has 


difficult for the children. Defen- 
ve been brought before the commit- 
on charges that savor strongly of 


nal animosity, all of which becomes 


’ 


quickly revealed when definite and 
questions are put forth. A case 
t one time occurred when the captain 
iseball team desired to remove from 
m a player who happened to be a 
boy. The latter appealed his case, 
s appeal was sustained largely be- 


cause the ¢: 

a clear-cut case 

experience Worth 
No special claim 


+ 
\ 


senate as an aid to\ 


- ?t) 


eral discipline of the 
evident that it does hav 
instance, 1t 1s notice 

like to have t 

their peers. 

defendant in a heari 

— 


order committee enjoys 
extremely rare and they never 
popularity of the individual concerned 
rarely happens that a defendant 


obtain a witness in his behalf when hi 
guilt is very evident. All this tends t 
check the number of misdemeanors both in 
the hallways and in the class-rooms, espe 
cially whenever the regular teacher 
sent from school And, best of all, it seems 
to develop a sense of responsibility upon 
the part of the individual toward the group 
to which he belongs 

In a brief presentation it is almost im 
possible to anticipate and to answer al 
objections that could be honestly 
against the project that has here | 
scribed. In conclusion, only a few of 
can be cited. 

In this, as in all projects, the highest 
benefits come only to those children 


are most actively and immediately 


con- 
cerned in it. In a scho f two thousand 
children, there may be but forty senators, 
although through periodic eliminations and 
additions the personnel of this group 
constantly changing from tern 

some, though not all, of the 

civie ideals ean be made real 

small number, it is worth while 

too much time and effort 


This suggests a second ob. 


which the principal, or | 
the project It 


senate is one of 
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neetings require about one half 
In addition, there are the 

ings of the committees. These meetings, 
however, involve school matters which ordi 
narily claim the time of the principal as a 
part of his regular routine duties, notwith 
standing the school senate. These matters 
are, for instance, the distribution of sup 
plies, the administration of athletics and 
other extra-class activities, supervision of 
hallway monitors, and certain cases of dis- 
cipline that may fall to the law and order 
committee. In a school of two thousand 
pupils the school senate need not claim 
more than two hours per week of the prin- 
cipal’s time. For this, the returns are 
wholly worth while. 

Another objection that may be raised 
grows out of the question as to how the 
pupils regard the plan. What do the 


) 


pupils think of the senators? In answer, 
it must be borne in mind that the senators 
are not selected by the principal. They 
are chosen by the respective classes. Here 
we have representative government exem- 
plitied The senators are not pets of the 
principal; they are representatives of the 
pupils themselves. These representatives 
in a school government are regarded very 
much the same as representatives anywhere 
are regarded. Some are pronounced good, 
and some are not. It is another realism in 
civie life 

Then there is the danger of placing au- 
thority into the hands of the children. 
This danger is almost always imaginary, 
not real. Nowhere is it necessary for the 
principal to relinquish the assumption that 
he is the ultimate authority in the manage- 
ment of the school. Moreover, children 
placed in authority soon realize that with 
authority there goes responsibility, and 
here again is reflected social life outside the 


school. Then there is that very subtle, but 


very 
opinion 
come to feel its power 
danger of those possessed of 
becoming autocratic. They 
quickly, in many instances, 1! 
powers arise from the consent 
erned. 

In conclusion, ho 
the school senate a project 
Nothing is said about the const 
gress, health boards, fire de} art. 
street cleaning, and various ot! 
that usually form the content « 
course in ecivies. But all these 1 
features of social and civie life « 
school. The school senate in 
social and eivie life within th 
hence it is a project in 
Whether within the school, 
life should be dominated by the 
damental ideals. Real experi 
application of these the 
fords. 


JERSEY City, N. J 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AN EXPERIMENTAL “VILLAGI 
LEGE” IN ENGLAND 


A SCHEME to provide higher « 


typical rural conditions in E1 


ve ot Sawston and 

proval of the project for a 
lage colleve”’ was given recent 
bridgeshire Education Committe¢ 

It is the view of the committe: 
tryside should have a localized 
system ot! education of its own, 
the child in the primary school. 
Sawston will therefore includ 
for the older children ot 
the surrounding villages, 
of about five square miles. 

The scheme has especial inte? 
embodies the thought expressed 


meeting at Exeter by Lord Eust: 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE 


RIA 


REPUBLIC OF LIBEI 


» as countrymen and 
There will be 


vratorv, domesti 


a workshop, 


roon 
The tarmers has 
afford facilities various agencies, acting 
ation in farmyard and fiel: 
rricultural machinery. 


work, to formulate pla 
essential part of the 


otheers of the Phelps Stokes 


Libe rian off ials al d repre Sel 
for rural adult education isting schools, for a « 
recreational and social lite educational 


as local government, 
efforts. There will be 


by the school in the day- 


contemplates placing 


a and the development of nat 


rround and 
for the demonstration wot 
kinds of ried on in the U 
spec service ot he 
1or ! 


itniat ] 
situated 


lonated 


age colle re 


health services of the 


» school medical service 


COS esti 


e county counell are being 


the school portion, amou EDUCATIONAL FINANCE IN 
KENTUCKY 


Deve lopr ent C 


ommi1ss 


['rustees are ben S 
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mendes } th Co , | eatio W . - 1 to s] 
Finanes the K State Educational A s S ght t 
‘ i report t () ‘ ehar s rt 
} t is ft be at t é 
iggested include apportionment ot funds o sali , 
the niitv-ellort i ri I Ss modifi is § ” ‘ 
LKé ? ris t t S 
tions oO T ition metho A sum oO Tie 
ile t t ~ } ~ ‘ 
recommendations as printed 1 the Aentuc 
¢ ea that s . ¢ 
H arn Sel Quarteriyv 1s ~ ollows 
. forms [wo t sand 
1. More . 4 } { ils ssed this fact and adva 
\ ext t l " ts t ti t 
] 
stat Ss S r the eX] itu se f 
@ ool } a ] te + r me 
than $5.0 
4. The idual elimination of the gra 1 school 
aust ts a i t rra idopt ot t count é 
unit systé ot ¢ itior 
>. A change in th ethod of apportioning scho 
funds so that « vy those districts which need aid 
shall receive it, su uy rtionment beu nvers 
proportional to assessments or based upon ability g 
eff rt factor 
6. Highe ll taxes for higher education and t 
rease of assessments until they represent ft 
value 
7. The correction of the defects in the classified 
- : ; 
property tax so that inequalities between classes of The following are given in the 
property shall be corrected, so that subsidies sha that evolution does not teach,” 
be removed, and so that the state shall share wit! leted: 
t ] il ‘ ments the benefits of this i prov 
svste ot taxat I That liv ng or extinct for - 
: — » « « y} lie y 
8. The ad valorem taxation of mining property a straight line of descent, ea 
& proj : 
1 predecessc 
according to the method recommended by the Na pre ’ 
tional Tax Association in 19 That man is descended f 
» If Kentucky ters the field of income tax That God ean be left out of t ‘6 
tion that the syst adopted in the state b tion. Much opposition was made t 
modeled after the plan of South Carolina on this score by people who | 
ignorance misinterpreted his co 


THE TEACHING OF THE THEORY OF We ¢an not go into the argument 
EVOLUTION IN THE SCHOOLS that in the minds of the greatest s 
OF TEXAS philosophers there is no conflict |} 
and 


clusions of scien religion. 


At the reeent meeting of the Texas State 


Text-book Board presided over by Governor 





To quote Davenport, ‘‘ 

; work, and not only the forces of 
Miriam A. Ferguson, it was ordered that all ’ a 
nner nee himself work with God in still furt 

reterence to evolution in the books adopted tor 
I the earth and the living things w 


use in the schools be eliminated by the pub- 
lishers before they are delivered. According to A summarv of the objectionable 


newspaper reports, three chapters in one of the “the development of civilized 1 


books, “Biology for Beginners,” by Truman J. 
Moon, were ordered cut out. The following are Records of ancient man f1 
exan ple Ss ol paragraphs to whic h ob ection Was monuments &1 d _ raptions, ator 
remains. 

Characteristics of primitive 


With an egotism which is entirely unwarranted, than other animals; brain small 
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i and si I iy avy 
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s or fre hunter us spear 
e to control fire; herdsmen wa 
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: per t! s store 
, 
ent in imple nts wuse¢ 
t it 1 pl ients, old stone ag 
ge of metals pp I 
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sent hig tal i t 
g 1 hardy; brain g tly 
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accepting the 
n Library 
ig in Chicago, 
lected 
Ar 


mMmnouncees 


the 
he i 
received ). 


2) Instructed a sg] 


Ferguson and 


eit tunds tor the f 
T1O! posters tor wus 


} 


and conterence 
Authorized 


John C 


+} 


rerar 


Association 


five trust 


eonsisting ol 


ie Tel 


+ 


October 


expenses 


‘arnegie 


720 £; THE 


York, and Di,é om the 


Memorial. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


New 


n Rocketeller 


0 the Carnegie Corporatio for The Section of Education 
¢ October 1, 1925, is given for THE general pians lor the meet ol Set 
projects “Ome OL these pur- tion Y, Education, at Kansas Cit re ‘ 
e § S appro} iated tor them ar lows: 
ot the Board of Edueatio Ol = 
Tuesday ’ ning ay ber 29 S Si 3 
p, 00,000; (2) the study of adult , : - 
: . or Ss Cur! la | S } g t 
e Commission on the Library 
. of five or six special papers, report 
at 294 5) - ; he hy] 
lucation, $24,500; (3) the publish- f t parts of the country 
courses to help the library in its Tuesday afternoon. Spe Studic 
+} Scerinns mar > 8) ‘ ‘ . Om 
erious reader, $9,000; (4) the ing Procedure. This progra: f 
library text-books, $10,000; (5) 6 «ix special reports of investigat 
“pF ‘ o> . ‘ lihray 
urvey, $20,000; (6) a library room procedure 
im study under the direction ot Wednesday. botl o 
‘ rters, of the University ol Chicago, to reading ar 1 discussior ‘ 
‘) a preliminary study of library ex-  teered for th program by workers 
$6,000; (8) a library institute to bs teachers colleges and | 
ext Summer at some university, Wednesdav eve g | ; } 
ot Section Y, and the educat t t ‘ 
ney from the Laura Spelman Rocke- Delta Kappa. The organizat 
l orial is appropriated tor the 3-vear in the hands of Phi Delta Kay : 
926, °27 and ’28, to carry on the asso- the vice-president of Section Q, | A. Pe t 
! ; se tn he wieen § his dinner 
s work of supplying American periodi- } ' be given at this dinn 
. . . TY} ads wth orl ’ ’ t t 
earch libraries in foreign countries, Thursday, both morning a , 
. sessions with the Section of Psy \ ] 
| subsequent depreciation of foreign . th the Ser Ps: 
- . . . ing program is to deal with the refinements of i 
ving cut off many foreign libraries : 
. a . . struments of measure in educat t t 
hasing American publications, and : 
: ; ‘ . with reports concerning psy g nd « 
is keeping in touch with American sus 
: tionai clinics, 
? , | 


d_ scientifie progress tor the 


past 


Those who have been engaged nu ork on th 
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iby ‘ he prog ure t » €O 
t a ith ¢ nord the enct 
Oris \W ( 
leacher ( ( ‘ ! 
ly rsity, | ? ler 
A. S. I 
DD } nf f j ‘ | 


Thy ! meeting o Sect | P Cholog 
is to be held at Kansas City, Mo. The meet 
ol the Ameri Psvehe LOY As On tior Is te 
‘ held luring the first | t o us : tn 

on The sessions Of Sectiol I . DC] : put 
in the later d sot the e¢ order that mem 
bers may attend both meetings In vie of the 
separation ol the meetings in both time and 
place there should be a large atte ance 0 


the psychologists in the middle west at the 

The retiring 
this 
McKeen Cattell. 


Kansas City meeting. 
ot the 
Dr. J. 


dress to be given on the evening ot Monday, De- 


association is year a_ psychologist, 


The subject of his ad- 
cembe1 29 
The 


low 4} 


, is “Some psychological experiments ” 


general outline of the program is 


as fol- 


Wednesday evening: 


Q, and vice-presi 


Joint session with Sectior 
lential addresses. 

Thursday morning: Joint session devoted to prob 
Testing. 


Joint 


lems in the Technique of Invited papers. 
‘* Educa 


Invited 


Thursday afternoon: 


SeSS10!1 on 


tional clinics and child development.’’ 
papers. 

Thursday evening: Smoker, genera 
open meeting, the character of 
termined. 
Friday: 


or technical character. 


Vol intary papers of more or less spec ial 


FRANK N. FREEMAN, 


Secretary 


PSYCHIATRY AT YALE UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Arthur H. 
in October, as lecturer in psychiatry 
Yale University School of Medicine, and 
mental hygiene to the 


health, Yale Ur 


With the appointment of 


in the 


consultant in university 


department of has 


versity 


undertaken what the National Committee for 
Mental Hvgiene characterizes as a signifieant 
] 


“nrogram tor the study, 


AND 


SOCIETY 





, e nrevel r 
! The t ( 
i) T t t t ? ? 
t rid I 2 
\ : a ! ne l 
in e ¢ nm ee 1! é 
cié t a rhe ( t 
Bu n ot } committee tur f 


e 1 be attract tn the 

Mental re 2 ‘ 

s i i ‘ ~ 
lerstanding than most of t 

the body KF various reasons t 
j nm) anne 

i i i i ta ‘ t 


g extraordinary deg 
professi 

The student of mé ne is 1 
fined to accurate, scientific procedures 
practice during his undergraduat 
period, and furthermore lacks the a 
dent to contact with the empirical ps 
general practitioner of a generati g 


the unfortunate because thers 
that the 


has multiplied the number of in 


more 
appreciation stress oO 
quire understanding aid in their ps 

A by n 
ordinary growth of charlatanry 
harks back to medieval times. . . . The s 
this problem lies in the development 
plication of scientific methods in the 


of the manifold problems of humar 


NEW APPOINTMENTS IN THE COlL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION OF THI! 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

FIFTEEN new appointments, three pr 

six assistant professors and six instru 

the Colleg 

State Univer 
With these ap} 


the faculty of the college now num) 


made to the faculty of 
tion of the Ohio 
school year 1925-26. 


| 


lso been aacde 


new department has a 
the department of music. 
Royal D. Hughes, 1 


rector of the Conservatory of Mus 


Pri yfessor 


Ohio, has been appointed head 
Huches 


fall quarter, 


ment of music. Professor 


courses during the 


of the department was 


opening ol 
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5 rece ( ipie ea Dis 
" e « ite nad aur 

s stud ab sa trave 

fiarvarad | vers 

irtmel} of fine arts, Er Frey 
( mbus Art Selh Columbus, 
nted 5S a s if I replace 
- é wi re rner ne el ol ~ 
re has studied at the Cincinnati 


and at the Art St 

City. He also studied at the 
: of Design, New York, 
Adams Augustus Saint 


r. Frey 


1 
ana 


Herbert 
was associated with the 


Pan 


the sculpture work at the 


xposition in 1915, and later was as 
lalist at the United States Mint, 

yhia. At the Julien Academy in Paris 

I \ worked unaer Henri, Bouchard and 
Landowski. He received honorable men- 


he Paris Salon, in 1923, and is a mem 
he National Sculpture Society. 
k. Hindley, who was appointed as an as- 
professor in the department of history 
United 


States and 


tion, comes to the 
State University from Cambridge Uni- 
England. Professor Hindley comes to 
intry with the reputation of a scholar 
isual merit. 

the department of industrial education, 
hanges have occurred this year. W. E. 
ner has been added to the staff as an assist- 
fessor and Professor Eldon L. Usry is 
ear’s leave of absence completing his work 
the doctorate at Columbia University. Pro 
the faculties of 
llege of the City of New York and the 


rsity ot 


Warner has served on 
Wisconsin. 

ve appointments were made in the depart 
N. Maxfield, formerly 


r of special education, State Department 


of psychology: F. 


i¢ Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
_ 
Wash 
the 


were 


to the staff as a full professor. 
formerly of the University of 
and Samuel Renshaw, formerly of 
00 State Normal School, Mich., 

ted as assistant professors. Instructors 
the staff are: E. 


faculty at the Ohio University, who is 


B. South, a member 


ar’s leave of absence from that institu 


udents Leag 1e, 


t a 
ay Seas ‘ ‘ 
e State | ‘ i 
( for! has f ; rtmar 
cation ecdlucat \ \ . é S ‘ 
Protes Frederic Hort ‘ Assis 
Professor W. H. S ; : 
vel ty Ca ? é ‘ 
n tl departmer ( P Hor 
race | s beer app nt ‘ 1) 
men 
E. W. Pal forme ( { ( 
ment of history of the ] il ¢ e Sel 


New York ( itv, has heer added | the 


the department of principle of edu 

Three instructors were appointed in tl dle 
partment this year. T. L. Scholtz and H. B. 
Albe rty, who were teachi issiIstal ! 

department last year, were raised to the rank 
of instructor, and N. S. Maddox ho ha 
served as secretary ol the college of edueation 
of Ohio State University for the past three 
vears, was transferred to the department as an 


nstructor. 


THE BALTIMORE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Dr. Davin E. WEGLEIN, 


dent of publie instruction under Dr. 


assistant superinten- 
Henry 8. 
West and acting superintendent of the Balti 
more schools since June 1, when the resignation 


of Dr. West became effective, | 


Lrered, 


has been of 
with one dissenting vote, the position of super 
intendent by the school board. 

It was proposed that the salary to b 
Dr. Weglein be fixed at $10,000 

Dr. Weglein 
the offer before 


paid to 
has asked tor time to consider 
giving his answer 
The vacancy has existed since Dr 
linquished the position on June 1. He ten 
dered his resignation to the school 
21, and it was accepted the same d: Dy 
lein was named to act as su} 
new head of the system was selected 


Dr. West offered his resignation virtually at 


the demand of Mr. Field 0 members « 
the school board. The issue between the super 
intendent and the board came to a head short! 


charges ot 


atter a 
filed 


series ot! 


been 


against 
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er rec R W. KimMIns 


School Association, each ot these beu nsw t. : . 


ot London and eh 


member ol! 


superintendent, 


Weglein, w wi nh ana i ate n t the Technical Education Board 


Baltimore, has spent his entire career in : ounty yuneil, is now lecturing 


Baltimore schools, having been connected with ates. He can be addressed at 
the system for twenty-eight years. He was if New York City. 


graduated from Baltimore City College J I 

:; . SIR JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY 

f 1894 and took his A.B. degree from : 
Spectator, London, 


Johns Hopkins University in 7. In 1912 he : 

received his A.M. from Columbia and in 1916 United States, will have conferred 
the doctorate of philosophy degree = aector = ; 
Hopkine Universit; sity on November 17. On tl 


After receiving his bachelor’s degree trom a ane See Seeeeee — 
; ; : and Sciences the university 
Hopkins he became assistant principal in an d Sciences of the university 


elementary schooi and ren ained at this post tor Dr. Fripjor NANSEN, the Aret 


three years. In 1901 he became first assistant Norwegian statesman, has been el 


principal of the Teachers’ Training School the University of St. Andrews 


, . 
iolding this position for two years. 


Proressor JAMES F. Hosic, 


For the next three vears Dr. Weg } ‘oy . 
xa Sage, nap lege, Columbia University, durit 
iltimore Citv College. . 
; and December will make a series of « 
in 1906 to become principal of ; ' 

! it the work of elementary school 
rh School, where he remained until 1921, : ' 

He will visit typical cities and towns 


] 


he beeame 
es throughout the north and we 


publie instruction. 
peak before 





Omaha, Kansas 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Dr. Hosie is secretary of the Nat 


yn » trainine P »] rf 
Proressor Roscor Pounpn, an of the Har on the training of elemer 
Law School, has received leave of absence P™NCipats and is said to be the firs 

or . Pn ] . : —— 
——, at he mav take up professor to give full time to instruc 


field. Teachers Colleve now offers 


: oa tunity oO wor | , > veg > 
American Board of Arbitration. The other ty to work for the Ph.D. degree 


beslen Of the elementary school principalship 


work in Washington as a member of the British 


members ot the commission are Sir 
| 


Ki pati ek, who represents Great Britain, and Foster STEARNS, the librarian of H 
Dr. Nearenex, of Belgium, the neutral repre ‘ollece, has returned from Euron¢ 
sentative. The board will take up from time purchased documents and books for tl 
to time differences between Great Britain and library. 

United States on financial matters; it will an Gellewinn have boom cece | 
eontinuous existence but will l only the New York Academy) of Publie E 
oceasion arises. Professor Joseph War- Dr James M. Kieran, president; D1 

ren will act as dean of the Law School during J Q’Shea. Miss Olive M. Jones. Dr 
Professor Pound’s absence. Tavlor, vice-presidents: T. Adrian ‘ 
Dr. William Rabenort, secretaries; M 
B. Colburn, treasurer; Emanuel F. \ 

editor; Miss Loretto M. Rochester ar 


uel Hleckman, directors to serve for thr 


James MALuLocn, executive officer to the Brit 
ish National Committee for the 

Teachers, whose period of office expires on 
December 31, has received and accepted an 
invitation from Teachers College, Columbia Uni Dr. Apner P. Way, assistant 
physical training in the New York cit; 


versity, to deliver courses of lectures on the his 
tory, development and administration of Seot has been assigned as acting director unt 
Mr. Malloch leaves for America cessor is appointed to fill the vacancy 


tish education. 
by the resignation of the former director 


early in January. 
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| 


ho has accepted an 


I physical education al he Company 


Vermont. ; 
CHARLES M. Davenp 


B. APPLEGET, executive tary Of reappointed 
versity and assistant to a 

17, has resigned, and on January Juvenile Trainin 

v York to undertake tor John Public Welfare. 
Ir., secretarial work in 
; ApAM StTrROHM, librar 
ral philanthropie activities. ne 
Library, was reelected 
Van DEVENDER % 
if Edueation for 
held on Uet er 
members of tl 

librarian of the University 

of English and head ot that d and Herbert S. Hirshbere. 
Stephens Junior College tor tate Library. Mr. W 
lumbia, Mo., has accepted a posi nr-vear 


yf research ot the public 


al Sehool. 
Day 
Missouri 
Saran 


H we, exec 


} 1 S| Tr, oO 
amazoo, Mi h., has pee oKinner, 
the legislat 


established position of dean o 


eighty. He 


LLER, of Smith College, . 
: : feature of publie life. For 
t Shepardson ( ; 

Skinner has been in publie 
or nation. In 1877-81 he 


} 


I. SrertinG, of Boston, assumed member « the New York 


secretary of the Lafayette College 1881-85. 


on October 27, in the place of H 1886—92, he was deput 
of Honesdale, Pa., who was of edueation; s ipervisor ¢ 


mn on account of illness. the state, 1892 to 1895. ar 


ron, for four vears inthe Missouri of education, 1895 to 1904 


\ 


partment of Edueation, and lor some been in the federal and stats 
or of war savings for that Federal 
Miss ANNA BARTLEY 


trict. and lately superintendent of . —_ 

on ville School, Philadelp! 

Aurora, Missouri, has accepted a 

: : years ol teaching. 

ith Little, Brown and Company, ot 

| represent these publishers in Miss Kate L&TTERMAN 

e western states. R. K. Phelps, for teaching in the schools of 
o years inspector of high schools in _ fifty-eight years’ service 


rtment, has resigned to become the schools five other teachers 
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tired after fiftv or more eAl = “ [he 
I David S. Runyan, ft x vears and six 
mont] Mary C. Sr: P. S. 50, Brookly: 
! for fitty vears and eigl mont! 
Susan A. Couhey, P. S. 4, the Bronx, fifty ) 
veal nd ten mont Charity F. Roe, P. S 
159, Manhattan, fiftv-one ve and Fannie I 
Froidevaux, P. S. 27, Br vn, fittv vear 


The New York State Department of Edueation 
announces that in various parts of the state 


] 


- ; 
everal 


more teachers were recently retired after 
having served a half centurv or more in the 
teaching profession. They inelude Rose L. 
Annowski, Buffalo, who served for fifty years; 
Mary Bailey, Batavia, for fifty-one years; Mary 
E. Gernon, Mount Vernon, for fifty-two years; 
Bridget L. Dempsey, Albany, for fifty years, 
and Margaret Kelley, Syracuse, fifty-one years. 

Wetmore HopGes, vice president and secre 
tary of the American Radiator Company, has 
been appointed associate professor of business 
research at the Harvard Graduate School of 


Business Administration. 


G. L. H. Jounson, formerly superintendent 
of schools of Staunton, Va., has been appointed 
superintendent at Danville. Superintendent 
Johnson’s successor at Staunton is L. F. Shel- 


burne. 


THE fourteenth annual conference of British 
Educational Associations will be held from De- 
cember 31 to January 7, at University College, 
London. The president of the conference will 
be Dr. A. C. Seward, vice-chancellor of Cam 
bridge University, who has chosen as the sub- 
ject of his inaugural address, “The position of 
a university in national edueation.” At the 
two joint meetings of the associations the sub 
jects of discussion will be “The relationship of 
technical education to other forms of education 
and to industry” and “How ean the organiza 
tion of national education, in the spirit of the 
act of 1921, be effected ?” 

Cart C. Boyer, who has received his Ph.D. 
degree at New York University, is now an in- 
structor in education at Lafayette College. 

Two years ago this autumn the department 
ot sociology of the University of Omaha was 


organized. Since then there has been a rapid 





growth and expansion of the dey 
e als f } 


number ot classes offered has mors 
and the enrollment has more tha 
times, The tollowing lecture: 
idded: L. J. Argetsinger, executi 
council, Boy Scouts of America; |] 
Cabe, superintendent of the Visit 
sociation, and F. D. Preston, 
Omaha Federation of Social Ws 
munity Chest. Judge L. B. Day, D 
ot Juvenile Court and Domesti 
Judge Howard Ker nedey, State | 
the Child Labor Commission, are 
turers in social legislation. Classes 
ership, community organization, sco 
work, child welfare, girl leaders] 
lerislation are being given this sei 
dition to classes in general soci 
psychology, edueational sociology, 
search and criminology. The depart 
deavors to be a service to the cit 
tion institute was conducted for t 
summer by the department. Professor 


Sullenger is head of the department 


Dr. GLENN FRANK, president of the | 
sity of Wisconsin and former edito 
Century, will be the principal spe: 
sixth annual convention of the Cent: 
scholastic Press Association to be held at M 
son on November 27 and 28, 
than 1,000 delegates, representing 
and college publications of the United 5 
are expected to attend. Other speakers 
elude Frank C. Cross, Indianapolis, 
director of the Americanism commiss 
American Legion; Clyde R. Miller, dire 
publications in the Cleveland, Ohio, sel 
W. G. Bleyer, director of the Univer 
Wisconsin course in journalism, and I: 
Guy Fowlkes, professor of education | 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Wa. M. Proctor, associate p1 
education at Stanford University, 
quested by the Board of Education ot 5 
ciseo to give a course of fifteen lectures 
riculum building for secondary scho 
selected group of San Francisco |! 
teachers. The course will be give! 


auspices of the extension division ot t s§ 


versity of California. 
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Harvard University on November 9. 
as “Purpose of 


luate Club of Phi Delta Kappa 
ently heard papers by two members 


rtment of education ot 


Protessor ef Monrose Huches spoke 


of high 


S. Brooks on “Phi 


school visitation,” and 


Beta Kappa 


at Northwestern W hat they bring 


”9 
thev take. 


ston University Chapter of the Amer 
{ssociation of University Professors re 
t the University Club. The meet 


r sided over by Professor Charles E. 
Professor 
Pro- 


Introdue 


\ddresses were given by 
Dartmouth”; 
S. Brightman on “An 
B. Franklin 
bureau 
“Cul- 


“Scholarship at 
P} ilosophy” ; Professor G 
ress concerning a registration 
ers,” and Edward O. Holmes on 


urses versus specialized courses.” 


in memory of the late Dr. Stephen 
Olin, acting president of Wesleyan Uni- 
1922 and 1923, and son of Dr. Stephen 

e university’s second president, was held 
‘ovember 8. Dr. David G. 


‘ } 


York, president of the Board of Trustees, 


Downey, of 


l, and addresses were made by Professor 

C. Armstrong, representing the faculty; A. 

reen, ol Holvoke, Mass., representing the 

es, and Dr. James L. MeConaughy, presi- 
the university. 


‘TAGE named in memory of Henry B. 
rht, late professor of Christian methods at 
University, under the charge of Professor 
e Davis, has been opened for the use of 
Yale undergraduate religious organizations 
lied interests at 


Woodmont on Long 


Sound. The house contains accommoda- 
twenty men and has been in constant 


e the opening of the university this 


SAMUEL Dickre, for twenty years presi- 
Albion College, Albion, Mich., and later 
nt emeritus, died at his home in Albion 
Dr. Dickie was from 1877 to 


rofessor of astronomy at the college. 


ber 5. 


HeENpDRIK GUNDERSON, 


for thirty-three 


AND SOCIETY 


ersitVv ol loront oO ~ ? é 
protessor emeritus ed t thie ‘ event 
one years during a visit to Se ere ht 
was por! 

Dr. CarL RremMe> . > 

Ne tie F rif s ‘ .». Dresidel emer! 


itus of Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, 
and president ot th institution tor fittee 
when it was known as Germa 


November 9, aged ninety-two 


vears 
College, died on 


years. 


THe Rev. 
missionary in China and 
Stratford, Conn., at the age of 
He had been a 
Doshisha University and the Japanese Govern 
ment K voto. He 
of Oberlin College and studied at Yale Divinity 


1880, then Far Fast. 


vears. professor of Eng 


College in was a graduate 


School in going to the 


R. G. Rows, the first chairman of the Corn 
wall Education Committee, has died at his home 
in England recently at the age of ninety-two 


vears. It was due to Mr. Rows, who was called 
“the grand old man of Cornwall,” that a system 
of twenty secondary schools has been set up in 


the country. 


Sir John Struth 


THE death is announced of 


Joard of 


ers, formerly secretary of the Scottish 
E. G. 


of Jesus College, Oxford. 


Education, and of Dr. Hardy, principal 


New York University has bought the 
Judson Hotel, the tower of 
Stanford White, lifts a hg 
above Washington Square. The hotel was 


Memoria! Church, as 


hted Cross 165 Teet 


in connection with Judson 


a social center and inexpensive residence for 
young men, but passed into commercial man 
agement. When the lease expires vill be 
made into a dormitory for students The 
Judson Hotel is the fourth building on Wash 
ington Square to come into the hands of the 


university during the p: 
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DISCUSSION 


SHALL WE PRUSSIANIZE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION? 


IN his interesting and clever but superficial 
and misleading book, “The Goose Step,” Mr. 
Upton Sinclair maintains that American col 
leges and universities all march to the tunes 
plaved by masters of finance and captains of in- 
dustry. “The Gosling” deals with the same 
author’s belief that such influences pervade the 
common schools also. As a teacher for a quar- 
ter century In publie and private schools, col- 
leges and universities in various parts of the 
country, [ am convinced that Mr. Sinelair over 
states the case. He has generalized too broadly 
and too hastily. Some of the defects he points 
out can be found in all colleges and schools; 
all of them may be found in one institution or 
another, but all of them do not exist in every 
college and school. However, his belief that 
American education is Prussianized stands an 
excellent chance of becoming a fact if the ef 
forts of President Coolidge, the National Edu 
cation Association and various others are sue 
cessful. I refer, of course, to the plan to have 
Congress establish a department of education 
with a cabinet officer at its head. 

Mr. Coolidge evidently letteth not his left 
hand know what his right hand doeth. With 
his left he writes an address decrying the ten- 
deney towards centralization, urging the states 
not to let the federal government absorb their 
functions; with his right he pens a message to 
Congress urging the establishment of a secre- 
tary of education. Logically, his next move 
should be to endow a Bryan-Darwin chair of 
biology-theology. It is obvious that a depart 
ment of education will have more authority, 
more prestige and more funds than a bureau 
of education. Its inevitable tendency will be 
to assert more authority, exert greater influence 
and gradually acquire more and more control 
over the schools of the country. This can be 
done only by the diminution of the control of 
the states over their educational systems, the 
direction of publie schools becoming more and 
more centralized in Washington. 

Once, in Cologne, I found myself before a 


gumnasium. Inquiring my way to the direc- 
tor’s office, I told him that I was an American 


teacher and would like to visit his 


asked whether I wished merely to see t 


ing or desired to see the classes at wor 
rally I replied, “Both.” He told me 


would be satisfied with inspecting the | 


[ could obtain permission from the dir 


the city schools to do so, but if I wante 


classes at work I must secure leave 
VW 


care to see American schools so eribbe 


ministry of education at Berlin. 


and confined? So carefully “protect 


the visits of parents, taxpayers and 


terested persons? To me, it appear 


establishment of a federal department 


cation is a step in this direction. 


No large organization, obviously, « 


ministered without practical uniformity 


out the units, whether it be Feds 


} 


banks, ten-eent stores, K. K. K. de) 


factories. As a teacher, and e 
teacher of history, judging the fu 


light of the past, I am daily mor 


rye 
} 
I 


+) 


convinced that an attempt at absolut 


wicked. There is no one best met! 


cation, either for all teachers or fo 


dents. The wise teacher uses different m« 


ty in the treatment of humans is f 


with different subjects, with different 


in teaching the same subject to d 


ic 


dents. What is the best method in on 


hands may be the worst in another's 


s as obvious as that roses do not 
flowers or smell like honeysuckle, yet 


to be ignored by the advocates of a 


] 


of education. Apparently they forget 


rent 


the tendency of the federal government 


sorb more and more of local functio 


the equally strong tendency of a 


department to become a slave to ro 


uniformity, to prefer monotony to or 


In such a country as ours, with 


of population and industry, its varied ge 


ical influences, uniform “standard 


it 


al 


thoroughly vicious in education, as it 


in agriculture, as it is in Childs resta 


It is very convenient to be able to get 


spark plug at any garage from Key West 


( 


Seattle, but to find the school children 


Diego, Cheyenne, Nashville and 
identical with those of Boston woul 
heartening as to have to read the ¢ 


} 


A 


n 


Pitt 


’ 





~ 





Nebraska, with its largely 
population, has different educa 
from an industrial state like Mas 
Calitornia, with its large Asiatic 

n, Mississippi, with its large Negro 
Minnesota, with its large Scandi 
ement, have decidedly different eduea 
blems from say New Hampshire. It 
it saying that each should be left 

ts own solution for these problems. 
favor a department of education will 
will not be the policy of the depart 
control the states, merely to advise 
t surely it will not offer the same plan 
tes, but will have one for the commer 
her for the industrial, a third for the 
iral, a fourth for the mining, ete. 
Danaos et dona ferentes; who pays th 
s the tune—and every other cliché you 

k of in rebuttal. Seeing a federal de 
with much money to spend on school 
ments, every state will begin clamoring 
aid. To secure this they must comply 
atever conditions the federal govern- 
prescribes. The bureaucratic mind auto 
tends to simplify its work by imposing 
formity, like a mail-order house. Uni- 

n education tends inexorably to staq- 
To take one glaring example: the 
tes of our national military and naval 
es, however skilful they may be as spe- 
n the science of war—and that is open 
because of the absolutely identical 
they have all received, compare un 
with a group of equal size taken 


rraduates of any good liberal arts col- 


riginality is frowned upon; conformity 
premium; witness the case of General 


and the air service. So let me urge 


lvocate of a department of education 
cabinet to reread and ponder prayerfully 
s’s “Hard Times,” before urging his Con 
to support the bill for such a depart- 
We do not want our children goose 
r to the orders of Gradgrinds. The 
perhaps apocryphal of a city superin 
vho boasted—boasted, God save the 
that at a given moment he could tell 


what word was being spelled in every 


room in the city! 


Apocryphal or not, it 
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strates the danger r } 
e schools. The est: : { ’ ry 
of education will be the first step ft irds na 
tionalization. 

It there is one p nt upor vi h all exeent 
the ward bosses are agreed it is that polities 
should have no place in our scho Put a 
cabinet officer in charge of them and you eat 


no more keep poltlies out of them than out of 


the post office or Tammar \ Ha It stands to 
reason that a cabinet officer must be of the 
same political party as his chief, or he will be 
of little use to the President. rhat officer is 
unquestionably entitled to the assurance that 
his official advisors think as he does on all major 
governmental questions. As a corollary, the 
holders ol the various portlo K change a the 


party in power changes, often when a Pres 
aent succeeds another of the same party 
Imagine Mr. Coolidge trying to conduct the 
national business with a free-trade Democratic 
secretary of treasury! That would make the 
head of a bootlegger swim. So if we should 
have a secretary of education, he would be 
changed every four or eight years. Granted 
that we desire a national educationa policy, 
such a process would be fatal to any continuity, 


as it has been with tariff problems, conservation 


and the like. Since we do not—at least I do 
not—want a national educational policy, why 
add to our expenses by establishing an officer 
who can not be allowed to develop any policy 
and whose frequent change will upset the rou 
tine of the legitimate functior ot the present 


Bureau of Education? But whether I wan 


or not, if we establish a cabinet depar 


ment o 


education and put anybody but a fossil or a 
jelly fish at its head, we assuredly w ind a 
pohey developing, and that v be changed with 
each administration. From the establishment 
of the bureau (which began by being a depart 
ment and reverted soon to bureau status), it 


has been the practice to keep a commissioner of 


education in office, regardless of his party affilia 
tions. I do not know the party i an of the 
present commissioner and doubt if the Pre 

dent who appointed him knew. This is quite 
proper. The commissioner is a! administrative 
officer, not an executive, so need not concert 


himself with polit es, but can devote all his at 
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precedent lor 


what we should ay 
the 
lity, Dut 
n and the character 
A Henry Barnard or a W 
would have lent distinetion to ar 
as commissioners ot edueat 
world-wide reputation whi 
“When the hools become an : been enhanced by making cabinet 


party politics the people may bid them. Have Balfour and Asquith 


efficiency. thing in greatn soul or ever 


To be sure, proponents of a department of by becoming earls? Did Gladst 
education will insist that only an experienced lignity b: ining a peerage? 
educational administrator of high character will nificence the Rector ot 
be considered tor the post ol secretary and Prague” by virtue of that title a 

such a person will not be subject to political tor, a more useful citizen than M 


j 


influences.” Perhaps—let us hope so. But the Berry? Horace Mann made his rep 


risk is very great. Most of the state superin- did his most constructive work as the 

tendents or commissioners and of the eity su- a state board of education. Very fi 

perinte ndents have been experienced educators that he was ever a college pres dent 
and men and women of fine It is also advanced as an argument 


again such a person partment of education that it is n 


+ 


forced out of office for political important a subject be subordinat 
reasons, or has had to make some concessions to other department, as the bureau oi 
party li This is not universally true, now a mere branch of the Depart: 
but th an official having the enormous rang Interior. The obvious remedy 
nai secretary ol edueation would hi tion to make the commissioner 
e would be too tempting for the party tieer, to remove the bureau 
Imagine a Fall, partment of the Interior and p 


} T 
+} 


as secretary of lues with such organizations as the Int 


ommission, the Civil Sern 


Then it would be suff 


pendent of every department and 
out of polities. Also it would n 
eabinet officer i ad of a mere burean chief to increase either the authority 
in order that he “orrespond to the minister sioner or the expenses ol 
of publie instruction of most European cabinets. event, 1t seems wiser 
There are several replies to this, of whi nls rather than to ineur the risk of 
two need concern us here. Though in passing, our schools by creating a secretary 
it may be remarked that the frequency wit} MILLeDGE L. | 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


+h European cab:nets change 


vr entrusting education to eabinet 


A NEW EDUCATION BILL 


At the coming session otf cong! 


to establish a national departm«e 
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‘ . ; In 1 
ae =e i oe t tl s have ’ 
ot the executive departments te et 
e created “a department ¢ : Kuro} ce t 
; ? ri a = 7 P , . 1) , 
s effort in this direction has the past Tortnight some © | 
th proposals for large appr almost as much from Loe: Wi 
e aid of education in the states, — ¢, Caillanx and Chamberlain have bee 
to be apportioned by the nati , ry some ¢ our state ( ( the 
Opposition to this teature ol the t} r¢ + je 6 t ‘ ré ‘ 
so strenuous and persistent that coming much more cosmopolitar the 
incing arguments tor the con ests, much more internation: minded t 
single department ot the educ: thev used to he 
of the federal government have Nor are the indications this widens 
t of altogethe terest confined to the columns of Americar 
S Opposition and because t has newspapers Che striking success « that ¢ 
ed that the objections to ai cel lightening quarte1 known as Fo? ? | ui 
control ove! edueat Ol ere I p has id tu edited sine é 
eading members of the National Ed tablishment bv Professor A. C. Coo e, *R7 
on have agreed upon a new is another noteworthy omen of the chang rr 
ge of which will be strongly urged s the enlarged enrollment of students in th 
g congress. This measure will  ,,,ions courses devoted to internatic 
separate department and cabinet ternational relations, diplomatic histor 
ir the transfer to the ne depart- comparative government \ over the count 
present Bureau of Educ tion, the there has bee! no reat ; ly r of ‘ 
( Vow tional Ex ication and oO rra iates into these courses du thy + } 
no exercised over the ( dove vears that 1 nv i titerd ‘ 
tutlor or the De: | Howard d eultv in securing enough instru 
But the really radical change lies All this means that mors te et 
t the department be no mor materials, for the study « te 
| al tact-i ding organizatio1 , ist hye provi ed It . t wm hy t 
t of the schools +3] thi te rola to the 
f bill removes most of the ob} ‘ t phases o + } e hes 
hee veh ‘ i to the p pos ] ‘ lable } s the sort « ; 
te department of edueatio Its the ne Bureau of Inte tir ‘ ( 
that if its researches should de- poses to engage. Alr ' 
or further federal support the 1 good start bv allocati: I { 
or granting it will li ith cor echnical subiects to a half « ete 
>. ith an exe utive depart ent p lars tor horoug! l ( \ 
; Evening Post rk is being done by members « t 
Harvard and Radcliffe, f 
ROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL riven leave of absence fot 
RESEARCH outcome of these researche t ext 
bhishment of a Bureau of Intern: five years, will represent ; t 
h under the joint auspices of the world’s stock otf t 
Radeliffe is a striking tribute to ( mportant fis The t t I 
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-_" loved , , ‘ 
( f ied thelr reneros jo a more wort! 


project lhe Harvard Alumni Bulle 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSO 
CIATIONS 


Tue following is the Constitution of the 


World Federation of Education Associations a 


revised at Edinburgh, Scotland, July, 1925. 


PREAMBLI 

WHEREAS, Educational aims are universal, 
there should be devised some suitable and 
effective means to bring into closer coordina 
tion the various agencies which have to do with 
education throughout the world, and also to 
bring the 5,000,000 teachers into more fruitful 
and sympathetic relations with one another, 
theretore, be it, 

Resolved: That this Conference form a per 
manent federation of education associations and 
that a constitution be adopted as follows: 

Article I. Name.—The name of this organi 
zation shall be the World Federation of Educa 
tion Associations. 

Article 8 Obiects. The objects of this 
Federation shall be to seeure international eo 
operation in edueational enterprises, to toster 
the dissemination of information concerning the 
progress of edueation in all its forms among 
nations and peoples, to cultivate international 


+ 


good will, and to promote the interests of peace 
throughout the world. 

Article Ill. Membership.—The following 
organizations shall be entitled to membership 
in this Federation: 

Full membership—(a) Any nation-wide edu 
cational organization or association of persons 
directly connected with education whose appli 
cation shall be approved by the Executive 
Authority hereinafter mentioned; (b) Any or 
ganization of educators in a country not pos 
sessing a nation-wide organization, which shall 
make application for membership to the execu 
tive authority of this Federation and whose ap 
1 


plication shall be approved by said executive 


authority. 


Associate Members] p—Ind 
tions or associations whose ¢! 
education, but which are ine 
sections (a) or (b) shall be 
clate members on approval 
Directors. The representatives 
tions or associations shall have 
cussion In open assembly but no 
in the delegate assembly. 

} 


he associate representatives 


dividual universities and recog? 


of higher learning of any count: 


the right to elect from among t] 
delegate or more as may be p 
by-laws, and such delegate or 
have full membership and votir 
the delegate assembly. 


The associate representativ 


dividual edueation authorities of 


shall have the right to elect fr 


ae 


; 


number one delegate who shall h: 


bership and voting privileges 


assembly. 


Article IV. Organization sect 


shall be a board of directors 


teen members elected by the Dele 


bly, not more than two of whom 


the same country. At each bienr 


nominating committee, cons 


ber from each organization ha 


bership, shall be appointed to n 


tions for vacancies upon the boar 


1 
‘ 


tors for the consideration of th 
, 


sembly. The members of the b 


tors shall be elected for a term 


with the proviso that at the first 


1925, seven shall be elected for : 


years and eight for a term of 


Joard of Directors shall be the 


thority of this Federation. The 


have power to add three members 
ber, in ease it be necessary to pro’ 


represented interests. The Board 


Ex 


shall have authority to create a B 


tees to care for any trust fund wh 


into the hands of the Board and pr 


means for safecuarding this tru 
The Board of Directors shall 
adopt such by-laws as shall be 


their proceedings. 





? 
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a) There shall be a president, SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
Board ot Directors from withi: FEO ee a ae ee ee 
; RRR THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
a ver ee AND THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
on (as UENeG THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE ‘ 


e chosen b e Doard of Dire« EXAMINATION BOARD 
’ ‘ ’ ’ a i} re se ‘ : 
| a) ’ nel ‘ 
residents sl he honorarv o 
el renrest ( ‘ , 
resident shall be the chairmar 
~ ’ ‘ i ‘ ‘ ct ‘ 
airectors 
. 7 : ng the twet ‘ { ‘ 
m ot othee ha pe ft » Vears and 
} } { eve | rance kx ? ’ | ’ ; a 
he el rible to re-electior 
Ther hall } ere nner in Ne Yor ( n Frid eveni? 
nere snail ea secretary reas 
. ‘ , _ . 
, ws . ie ; \ovember 6 ihe annual meeting ot the boara 
be a paid official elected by the 
I ‘ ,] P at Colum! . . ‘ an the 4 
Directors. k place a umbia ( fo 
ving morning, wher e order ot busine 


¢ 


+. Representation in the Delegate ’ 
be fixed as preseribed n the a eo pu . itulating Dr. Nichol: 
Murray Butler, “founder of the board,” Pr 
fessor Thomas S. Fiske, secretary of the boar 


V. Headquarters.—The headauar 
World Federation sha for the past twenty-four \ ‘s, and others who 
ave miven spec al service, 


the president until such time as a ] 
headquarters be established. shed, it was ¢ “dl, 
VI. Meetings—A world conference and the anniversary note is t : 
n full session every alternate year; throughout the year by means of a « tt 


ng of sections—one in Europe, one f one thousand edueators in all parts of e 
and one in Asia—may be held in country who are to make k n the work an 
ning year. Countries elsewhere shall purpose of the board. 
croup they will join. Greetings to the anniversary banqueters were 
VII. Fees. Affiliatine associations preser ted by the toastmaster Pre der Mar 
membership shall pay a subserip E. Woolley, of Mount Holyoke ¢ ege, chair 
per annum of one cent per member man of the board last year and reelected for 
‘. curreney) provided that the fee of any next. Miss Woolley called ups Prote t 
ssociation shall not be less than #25, Fiske, who read a letter written last June 


S. currency), while the maximum con President Emeritus Eliot, of 


any organization shall be $1,000, he expressed | ntention possible, t 
S. eurrency). Associate members a message of congratulation upon t 
tee from $10 to $100. anniversary. IlIiIness has prevented t] Dr 
VIII. Amendment.—This constitu Eliot’s letter of last summer said tha er 1 
amended at any biennial meeting to him that the board had beer elves 
hirds vote of the Delegate Assembly, and well managed and had done a f ~ 
at any amendment to be considered Dr. Fiske and later Dr. Farrand and Dr. B r 
bmitted to the secretary-treasurer ol paid tributes to the mpathet na I 
Federation at least three months be support which Dr. Elot gave to the | ee 


jennial meeting. the College 
Representation in the Delegate period, and later. 


follows: One dele The first formal s}] 


} 


shall be fixed as 
each organization entitled to full mem Pritchett, president of ( I di ! 
nd one additional delegate for each who began bv adn the mere 
ind members of the organization or tandpoint of statisties, the | d’ ( hs 
n thereof, with a maximum of not been great. The | 
hout 10.000 of the 200, ) ! eY r 


ates for any one organization. 
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our colleges to-day.” The board, however, “ex 
erts an influence for sound training out of all 
proportion to the number of candidates for ad 
mission to college that take its examinations.” 
Dr. Pritchett said that the board has made two 
rreat contributions: “the improvement of the 


vritten examination; and, secondly, its service, 


through the improved examination paper, to 
educational sincerity in our country.” He 
quoted Lord Macaulay's approval in 1853 of ex 
aminations in Latin, in Greek and in mathe 
maties as valuable tests. “Other criteria, among 
them the ‘intelligence’ tests, have now been 
added to the former means for developing and 
judging the student’s accomplishment and _ his 
fitness for advanced study. The sober judg- 
ment of the teachers of the country agrees, | 
believe, that these tests carry the promise of 
usefulness, but only in the hands of men of 
ripe and discriminating judgment.” Dr. Prit- 


chett concluded: 


Whatever may be said in favor of admission by 
certificate, no one can doubt that the certificate 
system sadly needs the tonic of a sharp but fair 
test, free from the pressure that rests upon teacher 
and principal. The college entrance examinations 


have served this great purpose and in serving it 


have rendered a notable service in the eause of 


educational sincerity. 


Dr. Julius Sachs, emeritus professor of edu- 
cation in Columbia University, who was a mem- 
her of the board from 1900 to 1907, declared 
that this anniversary marks a “definite triumph 
in our edueational situation of order over 
chaos.” The effectiveness of the board has been 
due, he said, to “the doctrine of cooperation 
wisely and consistently administered.” Dr. 
Sachs suggested that a comparative study of 
British and American examination questions 
and answer books would be useful. Citing the 
pronouncement of Sir Michael Sadler in Eng- 
land that “the spirit of the school and the per- 
sonality of the teacher are at least as impor- 
tant as the curriculum,” Dr. Sachs advocated 
publie recognition of exceptional performance 
in teaching: 

Would it not prove a great educational ferment 
if half a dozen normal schools or teachers colleges 


could be subsidized to inelude in their faculties 


idividual teachers in the vern 

ics, in foreign languages sei 
each ¢ recog las ib =< 

nent tea her eac! one i exel 

teacl gy desi ib] 1 istrate WwW 
tations of our requirements involv 


The impersonal and impartial adm 


of the College Ent 
with reference to 
stressed in the tall 
Pendleton, of Welle 


rance Exan 
admission 
< of Preside 


sley College, 


inat 


nT 


a member of the board since 1902. 





Shy 


clear that impersonal referred only to 


ance of elements o 


evaluation of work 


. 4 a 
f outside iniluene 


and that the 


individual qualities of the candidat 


sidered by the colle 
A historieal skete 


Examination Board 


ges. 


h of the Colleg 
by Dr. Wilson 


? 


headmaster of the Newark Academy, 


in the present issue of SCHOOL AND S 


Dr. Farrand’s addre 


torical likewise, but 


way with the origin and develo; 


board. President Woolley and Dr. 


ss at the banquet 


dealt in a 


mi 


ym 


ferred to Dr. Farrand’s own “effect 


tiring labors” from the preliminary era 


to the present. Of 


Farrand said: 


the future ot 


} 
t} 
ul 


Probably the character of the exan 


undergo a gradual ch 


ae 
ange. They wi 


{ 


} 


of content examinations and more tests 


and power. The school record will show 


covered, while the examination will 


in which the work ha 
of the board is orga 


s been done. 


] 


nized to bring 


+ 


change as rapidly as the judgment of t 


world decides it to be desirable. 


change is already in progress and 


further than many of us realize. 
of this difficult problem of determining 


In 


} 


Tr 


college entrance the board has a part ot 


importance to play. 


The final speaker of the evening, Dr. 


I 


ve 


} 


as 


+ 


opened by saying that “there ean be 1 


satisfaction for a 


father than 


to 


growth and development of a healthy 


when it comes to be twenty-five years 


to participate in celebration of the 


has come to man’s 














full estate, 


‘ 
\\ 


+} 


‘ 











the fact that it has performed 


” 
l@ service, 


iirty-five years 


yes throughout the United States we 
several ways with sublime n 
e policies of other colleges, for the 
s larv schools for the general 
] vy regi d tl ve 2 
t stitutions and ea lulg 
s\ sv |] ¢ to do with t 
students to its fres class. T 
no attempt to agree amo t] 
as to what subjects should be pr 
admission or what content should |} 
particular subject. No secondary 


adjust its work ar 


1) 
ts f several cohege 


non-existence. 


om the secondary schools and their 





Dr. Butler recalled 


ago, when 


d its pro 
s with 
it that 


tives that “the impulse to some sort 


came.” Dr. Butler sketched the steps 
cil of 


members of the National 


n in 1890, 1891 and 1892, 


the organization of the College Entrance 


tion Board. He named as 


Cour 


which led 


among the 


e of the secondary sehool representa- 


that time” James H. Baker, of Denver, 


. Buchanan, of Kansas City, E. W. Coy, 
nnati, and O. D. Robinson, of Albany. 
tional Council of Edueation “took the 


of appropriating 


nprecedented step 


ward meeting the expenses of the con- 


hat were proposed.’ 


, 


President Eliot, 


vard, was made chairman of the Com- 


Ten, “and he was supported by the 


ner of edueation, Dr. Harris, and a 


croup of representatives of both colleges 


ndary schools.” Dr. Butler, after prais- 


K] 


Khot’s service, told of the meeting at 


n 1899 of the Association of Colleges 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 


arviand when he introduced a resolution 


in specifie terms for the establishment 


ird and outlining its organization and 


ns. Of secondary school representatives 


t effective and untiring in their support 


project were Wilson Farrand, of Newark; 


then of Newton, 


New York.” 


achs, of New York, and 


Mass., 


Edwa 


and 


rd J. 
after- 
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essential point ol this whole ndert: ? 
That essential point is tt and 
duct on u s at ‘ : 
single series of « g i ss ' s 
ghly important and significant as that w 
taking is. The important thing is th se and 
intimate association of the s¢ ! lary ~ ls and 
l ges 1 le go wit! i t st a i 
common task LD) ng t past y-1 
years these co problems have larg l 
pon and grown out of college ad ss eXa 
tions. Who knows what they will be at t er 
another generation. The common understanding, 


the common sympathy and the common knowledg: 
that have been developed are a source of strength 
the full power of which has yet to be tested in ways 


that we can not now foresee. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Boarp 

The anniversary theme pervaded the annual 
meeting of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, held Saturday morning, November 7, in 
the hbrary of Columbia University and followed 
by a lunch in the Faculty Club. Resolutions 
were passed expressing the congratulations and 
thanks of the board to President Butler as 


founder; its obligation to the trustees of Co 


lumbia University for many hospitalities and 
generous assistance; its similar thanks to the 
dean and trustees of Barnard College and to the 
president, directors and faculty of the Union 
Theological Seminary; its appreciation to ex 
aminers, readers, supervisors and others who 
have served the board. A special resolution 
was enthusiastically voted expressing to Dr 
Fiske “its cordial congratulations, its sincere 
gratitude and its perpetual good wishes.” 
Praising his work as secretary-treasurer this 
resolution (introduced by President Ferry, of 
Hamilton College) declared that “Dr. Fiske has 
earried with great distinction and unqualified 
success, from almost its very beginning, the 
board’s heaviest administrative burdens.” Ret 
erence was made during 
presentation of a loving eup and a purse to Dr. 
Fiske by the readers of the board at an as 
semblage last June. 

It was stated that the committee of arrange 
ments for the anniversary celebration will pub 
lish a book eovering the historv of the board 


and a digest of board publicat ons The com 
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mittee will appoint a committee of one thousand Reports wet presented by D 

educators in all parts of the United States to chairman ot the committee on ¢ 

serve throughout this anniversary year in mak ratings; by President Pendleton, 

ng known the achievements and purposes of the committee on examination § sehs 

the board. A report is to be made next April, Marsh, chairman of the comm 
announced, as to the advisability of in pes of examinations, and by Pr 

corporation. Many letters of congratulation chairman of the committee on nom 

have been received by the board, Secretary Fiske The following officers were el 

reported. 1925-26 : 


Dr. Fiske presented to the meeting advance pe ee ee 
sheets of the twenty-fifth annual report of the EE RT Ne Pennype: ae 
secretary. In the survey of the past quarter Ns alt ie Meelis 
century, the report gives tables indicating for professor Corwin. Dr. Farrand. P: 
successive five-vear periods the number of an- mance, Mr. Hill, Professor Jones, P 
swer books written in each of the more im- _ ton, Professor Tyler. 

portant departments and the percentage of Custodian: President Park. 
hooks rated sixty or higher. There are para- Secretary and Treasurer: Profess 
eraphs on the contact of the board with seeond RayMonp W 


ary schools and with colleges and on the sig- SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





nificance of sixty as a rating. Examinations 


were held last June at 316 centers and were EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
attended by 19,775 candidates. The total of STATISTICS 


secondary schools sending candidates was 1,691, 


A STUDY OF DIFFERENCES FOUND BE. 
private schools. The financial statement for the TWEEN RACES IN INTELLECT 
past vear showed total receipts of $204,009 and AND IN MORALITY? 


total disbursements of $186,680. The cost of TuIs is the report of an investigat 


of which 855 were publie schools and 836 were 


the board’s operations per candidate in 1925 at 9 definite time and place. I hope 
was $9.32. The fee for examinations in 1926 mav have its small share, along with ay 
will be $10. ies, in pointing the way toward essentia 
Resolutions presented by Professor Corwin, jut it certainly does not pretend to 

chairman of the committee of review, were veneral problems about race differences 
passed (1) adopting the report of the com- whole question of innate race differences 
mission appointed to prepare the definition of complex. There will be no attempt her 
the requirement in Italian; (2) authorizing the  ¢g disenss such fundamental issues as t! 
committee to distribute the report of the Latin ¢ernine the relative contributions of he 


; issi ‘ith a view inal acti , ran 
Commission with a view to final action by the and environment to human behavior, 
board at the April 10, 1926, meeting; (3) adopt matter of selection by immigration, 


ing for 1929-31 the restricted English examina- rine one ecountrv’s missionaries and a 





tion in English recommended by the National  epnyiets. or which may have given to on 





Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements try’s emissaries a generation’s time in w! = 
in English; (4) abolishing separate examina- Pe adjust to new conditions before those of 
tions in Latin 1, 2 and 4. other country have arrived. 
The following professors were appointed a This report is presented with the beliet 
commission to direct the preparation and seor- the conclusions here reached were true in t exne 


ing of the board’s psychologic: sts be ‘ ; 
( ie board’s psychological t to be held 1 The substance of this paper was 


the annual meeting of the American Ps 
mI nee - PR » , mer. Vale: "ew — : . 
Princeton; Roswell P. Angier, Yale; Andrew H. a ..oeiation in 1923. I wish here to 


MacPhail, Brown; David C. Rogers, Smith, and the assistance to this research of Mrs. F 


in June and September, 1926: Carl C. Brigham, 


Charles L. Stone, Dartmouth. Brooks. 











the inhabitants of the eity and 
Honolulu. The reader may judge 
whether the differences found are 
erences, and it is left to him to judge 
t extent the inhabitants of Honolulu 
and therefore representative of the 

m which they have sprung. 
anthropological point of view the 
is here used loosely. The depart 
Pp 
classifies its pupils under the headings 


ublie instruction of the territory of 

ised. Beeause this classification was at 

nd was already applied to the subjects 
his study, it was adopted. 

s particular report does not cover the 

my investigation, which will be pub- 

ater. The 


differences 


purpose was to find what 


he main between the most 


represented races in Honolulu, ac- 


to the most intelligent and _ best-in- 


residents of the city, and to attempt to 


iD 


these differences by psychological tests. 

determine what were thus thought to be 

BE- main differences, and what their relative 
a tentative list of traits was drawn 
consultation with six or seven persons 

| considered to be best informed upon 

r. This list of traits was put into the 

a questionnaire, so arranged that each 

mld be rated in each trait upon a scale 

m one to five. This questionnaire was sub- 
to the members of the faculty of the 
ersity of Hawaii, to the members of the 
ot the Bishop Museum and to prominent 
With it went the 


cor request that additions to the list of given traits 


et sial workers of the eity. 

iid be made in order to make a full list of 

the important racial differences in the commun- 

The results from this questionnaire, giving 

nions In both qualitative and quantitative 

terms, form one important aspect of the total 
investigation. 

The second aspect was the making of objec- 
tive measures, as far as could be done, of the 
‘raits gathered in the questionnaire. For this 
experimental study I chose as subjects twelve- 
year-old children from the public schools. 
g Group tests were used, and they were numer- 
, 8 i, ineluding not only many standard tests, 

‘ut also many original attempts to measure the 
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traits gathered from the questionnaire returns. 
The testing program required about six hours 
to administer and was given to each group in 
two or three suecessive periods on each of three 
successive days. 

information was secured 


3esides the tests, 


about each subject concerning many features 
of his school and social life and ratings of him 
were made by his teacher upon a standard scale 
for moral traits and also in each of the traits 
the 


Needless to say, the teachers never were told 


listed in questionnaire described above. 
that a race study was the purpose of the in 
vestigation, but simply that a study was being 
made of Honolulu’s twelve-year-old school pu 
pils. As most of the teachers had pupils of 
many races, the ratings of the individuals on 
“ach listed trait, it was hoped, would be made 
upon a single mental seale for all. The pur 
pose of these ratings was not only for the addi 
tional light that they would throw upon race 
likenesses and differences, but also for the com- 
parison that they would make possible between 
professors’ judgments on race aspects as a 
whole and teachers’ estimates of the same traits, 
in living representatives of these same races. 
This present report covers three aspects of 
the whole research. Here are reported, first, 
the results which have to do with measures of 
general intelligence: the estimates of general 
intelligence in the different races made by those 
who answered the questionnaire, the results of 
standardized verbal and non-verbal intelligence 
tests and the school status of the subjects as 
determined by the school grades they were in. 
With 


reported, for comparative purposes, measures 


these measures of intelligence are also 
of the social status of the subjects. 

Secondly, I am reporting here results which 
seem to throw some light on race differences in 
From the 
were chosen for report here. 


morality. traits, six 


questionnaire 
Until 


investigation is reported the reader can not 


the whole 


judge whether the six best traits were chosen 
as representative of differences in morality. In 
these six were not 
at all. Time 


I must confess that 
chosen with that aim in 
pressed when my report was being prepared. 
I have not yet had time to analyze all the traits, 
I have chosen the ones in which I am most 


fact, 
view 
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sted, mainly because in these I expected, obtaining a group more nearly sim 

or saw by cursory inspection, that large race age Anglo-Saxons in the whole | 
differences exist. It was only after these six Within each school, either all or 1 
traits had been studied and their apparent corre- twelve-year-olds of the desired races 
lation with the following measures incidentally The social-economie factor was ny 
noted that it occurred to me to use them in con- for in the selection of subjects 
junction with these others, to formulate some schools. I sought to include pup 
single measure of the comparative moral status tative of their race in this locality. 
of each race. These other measures are: the ize for social differences in such a st 
teachers’ estimates in these same traits, an ob iron out some of the other differences | 
jective test of honesty, the average school mark For a knowledge of race differences jn 
of each pupil for one semester’s work, and his ity studied it was necessary to tak 
rating on the Chassell-Upton Citizenship Seale. they came. But general intelligence, 

Besides the measures of intellect and morality, of the traits I studied, and the socia 
I am reporting here results that bear upon one  tactor ere highly correlated, and to n 
special ability, musie. Results are given forthe second variable in generalizing from 
report on the trait, musical ability, as listed in to wider applications of race differencé 
the questionnaire, for the teachers’ estimates of introduce grave error. If we knew su 
this same trait and for an objective test of one general intelligence was always cause 
aspect of musical ability. status and not effect, it would be less 

Before presenting the results of the race dif- to neglect the latter. We do not know 
ferences I found, there are three points I wish In order to furnish a check on the imp 
to discuss in connection with the selection of my of social status, I introduced one more 
subjects: first, the urban versus the rural fae for study, Japanese country pupils, 
tor. I should if possible have made my whole’ were the Filipinos and Porto Ricans, i: 
study within the eity limits. It was made _ in plantation towns, and I arranged m 
almost so, the Anglo-Saxons, Chinese, Japanese as shown in Table I, so that the high 
(first group) Portuguese, Hawaiians, Anglo- tion that exists among all the groups 
Saxon-Hawaiians and Chinese-Hawaiians all general intelligence and social status is 
being pupils in city public schools. There were seen. 
not, however, enough Korean, Filipino and In this table are given the means and 
Porto Rican pupils of twelve years of age in for each race group in social-economic st: 
city publie schools, so, in order to include these grade location, National Intelligence Test 
races in the study, I was foreed to make up half Army Beta. Scores in social status ar 
of the Korean group and almost the entire Fili- the basis of Taussig’s Scale.? This 1s a 
pino and Porto Rican groups from schools in _ five steps, the lowest standing for unskilled 
neighboring plantation towns. and the highest for the professiona 

Secondly, I wish to discuss the method of business group. It is very evident that t 
selecting city pupils. With the advice of the close correspondence between socia! rat 
superintendent of schools and his assistant, determined by the father’s occupation, and « 
schools were chosen which we believed would of these three objective measures of inte 
yield a group of children of each race which As stated above, the Anglo-Saxons 
was fairly representative of that race as it exists study represent a comparatively low so« 
in Honolulu, except in the ease of Anglo-Saxons, for Honolulu. They probably do repr 


by whom is meant subjects of North European fair average of the Anglo-Saxons thir 


ancestry. Most Anglo-Saxon children here are the whole United States, since th 
sent to private schools. I chose those who were emigrate west have been a_ select! 


in publie schools, thus probably obtaining a most superior. These Anglo-Saxons « 
group somewhat below the average for that race 2 Taussig, F. L., ‘‘Principles of F 


for the whole city in social status, but probably Vol. 2, 1911. 
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